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CRANBERRY CULTURE. 


the present season 
1a price so high shat it has 
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ure a good crop. Some, in 
to become cranberry grewers 

| without knowing wheth- 
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er gushing through 
ter and summer, it 
ace to grow cran 
stake, for while the 
sa winter protecsion of 
age in the sum- 


1 never be 


keeping the water so deep that it wiil not 
freeze tothe bottom. After the vines get 
thoroughly established and cover the land, 
there is not so much danger of injury by 
ice, but it is always best to avoid having the 
water frozen to the bottom. The prepara- 
tion of the soil, the selection of vines, and 
the setting and cultivation of plants, must 
be reserved for another article, 


THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE. 


The prevailing sentiment of popular re- 
gard for, and warm approval of Commission, 
er Loring’s administratior, which was plain- 
ly manifest throughout the proceedir gs of 
the late convention of Live Stock men, was 
vowed in appropriate allusions in the open- 
ing addresses of Governor Hamilton and 
President Williams, and found expression in 
the following resolution, w! ich was unani- 
mously adopted :— 

Resolved :—That the thanks of this Conven- 
tion are due to the Hon. Geo. B. Loring, Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, tor the hearty and ef- 
ficient manner in which he has co-operated with 
the Live Stock breeders of the United Sates, and 
the efficient aid be bas given us, and that the 
president of this Convention, be requested to in- 
vite bim to act as ex-officio chairman of the com- 
mittee, which shall be appointed in accordance 
with the foregoing resolution.” 

Among the exhibitors at the Fat Stock 
Show, and, in the several conventions of 
those interested in other branches of the an- 
imal industry, there was universal regret 
because of Dr. Loring’s enforced absence, 
and a general expression of esteem and ap- 
probation of his course. The meeting of the 
Percheron Horse Association was the larg- 
est convention of horse breeders ever held 
in this country. Upon the reading of a tel- 
egram of regrets from the Commissioner, 
Hon. E. B. Washburn arose, and, referring 
to Dr. Loring’s absence, spoke substantiaily 
as follows :— 


“[ am free to confess that one of the 
strongest inducemerts I had to attend this 
meeting, is the fact that I expected to meet 
here my friend, the Hon. Geo. B. Loring, 
Commissioner of Agrieulture—one of the 
brightest, ablest, and best men of this na- 
tion. A man who is doing more, and who 
will continue to do more for the cause of ag- | 
riculture, and especially for the Live Stock | 
industry, than any of his predecessors in of. | 
floe have ever been able to do; a man who 
has the rare faculty of knowing what is | 
wanted, and how to accomplish it.” 
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Gov. Washburn spoke at length upon the 
qualifications which make Dr. Loring par- | 
ticularly adapted to his present position, | 
and his remarks, which were often inter- 
rupted by applause, were cheered to the echo 


The president, in his late message, also | 
refers in complimentary terms to the work | 
in which Commissioner Loring is engaged, | 





| first quality butter. 


and it is to be presumed that the fu | sigmifi- | 


cance of the paragraph we quote, will grad- 
ually dawn upon the minds of those who 
predicted, not long ago, the end of all scien- 
tific research and valuable investigation by 
the Department. 

President Arthur says :— 

“The department of agriculture 1s accom- 
vlishing much in the direction of the agri- 
cultural development of the country, and the 
repcrt of the commissioner, giving the re- 
sults of his investigations and experiments 


| will be found interesting and valuable. 


At his instance a convention o' those in- 
terested in the cattle industry of the country 
was iately held atChicago. The prevalence 
of pieuro-pneumonia and other contegious 
diseases of animals was one of the chief 
topics of discussion. A committee of the 
convention will invite your co-operation in 
investigating the causes of these diseases 
and providing methods for their prevention 
and cure.” 


SELECTING SQUASH SEEDS. 


To keep the seeds of any particular variety 


| Of equashes pure is very difficult. A marrow 


squash of the true form and color may be 
selected, but the seeds will very likely pro- 
duce squashes no two of which will be alike, 
and not one up to a true type of the marrow. 
To keep any variety pure we must not rely 
on the selection of squashes, but must begin 
before the squashes are formed. 

As the pollen is undoubtedly carried from 
the male to the female flower by the bees, 
we cannot depend on keeping a variety pure 
by planting different varieties in separate 
fields on the same farm, unless some measures 
are taken to shut the bees out. If we do 
this, it is the belief of some that artificial 
means must be resorted to to carry the 
pollen to the female flower, or the crop of 
equashes will be small; in fact tnat nature 
relies on the bees to carry the pollen from 
one flower to the other. If such be the fact, 
then by covering a vine it would be very 
easy to produce any cross desired, or to 
keep a variety pure; in fact, this seems to 
be the only way to be always sure of obtain- 
ing pure seed, 

By covering one or two hills when the 
vines begin to blossom, and et the right 
time assist nature to seatter the pollen on 
the female flowers, an abundance of pure 
seed could be obtained, and thus disappoint- 
ment avoided. 

To plant marrow squashes and have a 
mixture of a half dosen varieties is not very 
pleasant. As almost every one has his 
favorite variety, if he does not wish to cover 
some of his vines, he can plant only his 
chosen variety, thus having no cther on his 
farm. Unless he has near neighbors who 
plant other varieties, he will be very likely 
to keep most of his squashes pure; occa- 
sionally he will find a miature, but by care 
in selection he will not in twenty years get 
very far from the orginal, we know from 
actual test. 

It is very poor policy for the farmer to 
plant every new variety of squashes that he 

chance to hear of, because when he does 
this he must abandon his own seeds, unless 
he covers the vines as above described 
which very few are willing todo. A better 
way is to have but one variety, and if others 
are wanted exchange for them. 


t#” Prof. Brown of the Ontario Agricul- 
tural College, says he feels assured that the 
cause of the somewhat prevalent animal 
consumption, or tuberculosis, among cattle, 
and lung disease among sheep, is due 
largely to sudden variations of temperature 
in winter, brought about mainly by the over- 
enxiety of many men in regard to the com- 
fort, so-called, of their animals, who believe 
in having the thermometer at 70 deg. inside 
when it stands at 10 deg. outside. He thinks 
it is clear mistake, under any circum- 





stances, to shut the door on sheep—ewes 


| 
| 
| 
| 


convince him that an average temperature of 
65-deg. is better than one of 50 degs. in 
winter, 


THE CONDITION OF THE BARN AT 
MILKING TIME. 


One of the speakers at the Meeting of the 
Board of Agriculture, recently heid at 
Lowell, urged the importance of having pure 
air in the barn at the time of milking, and 
stated that “cows ought not to be carded 
just before milking, and the barn swept up,” 
giving as a reason that “ it fills the air with 
particles of impurities and bad odors,” This 
may be correct. and it perhaps often causes 
an unpleasant taste in the butter that the 
farmer is at loss to account for. For as we 
have said in a former article, milk absorbs 
bad odors more readily than most of other 
substances. 

Thus it would seem that the farmer, by 
the very act of trying to keep his Yarn 
sweet and clean puts it in the very condition 
required to taint the milk. But the question 
arises, if the cow cannot be cleaned and the 
barn swept just before milking, is it good 
policy to milk the cow before she is cleaned, 
and the barnswept? This would certainly 
be very undesirable ; in fact we cannot help 
thinking that it would be almost impossible 
to milk an uncleaned cow, without injuring 
the milk by the loose hairs falling into it, 
and also whatever loose particles of dirt 
might be on the milk bag. As a rule the 
farmer eannot clean his barn and card bis 
cows early enough in the morning and leeve 
time enough before milking to air the barn, 
and have ail the flying particles of impurities 
settle. There seems to be but iwo other 
ways to avoid this trouble. First, by carding 
and cleaning the cows in a shed before milk- 
ing, then return them to the barn to be 
milked. Second, by cleaning the cows in the 
barn, then leading them into a warm clean 
room to be milked. ‘The last would seem to 
be the best method. 

This is a matter for serious thougit to 
those farmers who desire to make gilt edged 
butter that they can sell for a doliar a pound. 
If as the speaker remarked, tobacco in the 
mouth of the milker will affect the milk, it 
is no wonder that itis so difficult to make 
We have tor some time 
entertained the idea that farmers, as a rule, 


| have not given attention enough to pure air 


in the barn andthe milkroom, but confess 
had not thought much of the consequences 
of the bad breath of the farmer or we 


| should have urged him to abandon onions, 


as weil as tobacco. 


BREAKING YOUNG STEERS. 


[Orange County Farmer.] 

We know of no more profitable pastime 
for boys, than the breaking of a pair of 
young steers or calves to the yoke, if an 
extra team is likely to be needed. The 
calves will not only soon grow into oxen, 
but the actual contact of the lads with the 
calves, and the ups and downs in the con- 
flict of breaking them in, will not only de 
the calves good, but will improve the boys 
from the healthy exercise of bone and muscle 
it always affords. If the boys are young, 
begin with a well matched pair of spring 
calves, and lose no time in providing « suit- 
able yoke to commence the training. Never 
use the gad on them, nor tie their tails to- 
gether to prevent the turning of the yoke, 
On the contrary, feei them a few griddle- 
cakes until they get well acquainted with 
you. ‘Teach them to walk by your side, and 
to carry their heads up by gently tapping 
them with the butt end of your gad under 
the chin, and then they will soon learn to 
back, haw and gee, and the boys will soon 
have a team which will soon aid in carrying 
griets to the mill, or hauling stones ona 
stone-boat for building or repsiring fences, 
and much other work required of a team of 
horses, 

SALT WITH NUTS. 

A correspondent of the Germantown ‘el- 
egraph writes that journal as follows: “One 
time, while enjoying a visit from an English- 
man, hickory nuts were served in the even- 
ing, when my English friend called for salt, 
stating that he knew a case of a woman 
who was taken violently ill by eating freely 
of nuts in the evening. The celebrated 
Dr. Abernethy was sent for; but it was 
after he had become too fond of his cups, 
and he was not in a condition to go. e 
muttered, ‘salt, salt!’ of which no 20tice 
was taken. Next morning he went to ths 
place, and she was a corpse. He said that, 
had they given her salt, it would have re- 
lieved her, and, if they would allow him to 
make an examination, he would convinoe 
them. On opening the stomach, the nuts 
were found ina mass. He sprinkled salt 
onthis, and it immediately dissolved. I 
have known of asudden death which ap- 
pears to have been due te the same cause 
I generally eat salt with nuts, and think it 
improves them. 





ENSILAGE EXPERIMENTS. 


Professor S. Johnson,of the Michigan Ag- 
cultural College, has made many experi- 
ments withensilage during the past few 
years. He finds it better to have several 
small silos, or divisions, than one large one; 
that weighting with stones, barreis of earth, 
etc., is more satisfactory than a screw ; and 
the silo is one of the most economical meth- 
ods of storing fodder. Prof. Johnson finds 
three tons of ensilage equalin teeding value 
to one ton of hay, and therefore a fair crop 
of ensilage means the growing of an equiva- 
lent to six to ten tons of hay per acre, En- 
silage is a cheap substitute for roots—so 
desirable for cattle—but an expensive crop 
for the general farmer.—[American Agri- 
culturist. 





ta” A fair in every village may strike 
the reader as an absurd idea, but according 
to my views it isan exellent one. Let me 
explain. In all small villages there are one 
or more stores where the entire neighbor- 
hood go to buy supplies. On rainy days and 
during the winter these stores are more or 
less crowded with farmers and their sons, 
who discuss their farms, crops, &c. We have 
such a community here. At one of our stores 
was hung one day a big potato, labelled with 
the name of the variety, also the name of 
the man who grew it. Now, every one who 
walked into that store was attracted by this 
fine specimen, and it was not many days 
before othe: farmers brought in sample po- 
tatoes, corn, and the like. In each case it 
was the best the farm afforded, In this way 
farmers in the neighborhood became inter- 
ested in this agricultural show ; it incited 
them to improve their seed and buy or ex- 
change new varieties with each other.— 
[Corr. N. ¥. World. 





ta” Keep the barnyards drained so thor- 
oughly that they are at all times solid and 
navigable. It does cattle no good to go 
wadi about knee deep in filth, and the 
exhalations from deposits of liquid and solid 
manure, such as are too often seen on the 
farm, go far towards poisoning the air for 
jong distances around. The thrifty farmer 





will keep his barnyards free from mire.— 
[Orange County Farmer, 
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THE BEST VARIETIES OF PEARS. 


(Popular Science News.) 


The inquiry is often made regarding the 
best varieties of pears to grow for family 
use where there is room but for a few trees. 
When asked as to what pear we regarded as 
the best of all varieties, we have answered 
the Sheldon. Fora period of tw five 
years, our orchards have been up 
of nearly fifty varieties, embracing all the 
choice kinds, and it is from this experience 
that we select the Sheldon as the king of 
pears,—rich, juicy, melting, high flavored, 
keeping we'lfor an autumn pear, beautifal 
in form and color. This pear is also desira- 
ble from the fact that lovers of fruit with 
weak stomachs can eat it without fear of the 
slighest disturbance of the digestive proo- 
esses,—a consideration of no smali impor- 
tance. It does well on quince stock, as we 
have proved by a trial of fifteen years, and 
is a good bearer. It is a russet pear, medi- 
um to large size, ripens in October, and 
with care will keep into November. It re- 
quires a good, deep loam, without a clay 
subsoil, to obtain the best fruit, and it 
should be well manured with stable dung, 
or a mixture of bone-flour and ashes. If we 
could have but one kind of pear out of the 
seven hundred known varieties, we should se- 
lect the Sheldon ; if two, we should add 
the Seckel : three, the Rostiezer for early 
summer; four, the Bartlett; five the 
Buerre Bosc ; six, the Gilout Morceau, for 
winter. Theee six varieties we should se- 
lect for garden planting in preference to all 
others. 

As regards winter pears, we have no good 
varieties that will keep well later then 
Christmas. The Winter Nelis isa nice lit- 
tle winter pear ; but with us it ripens in the 
cold weather, and does not keep as well as 
the Glout Morceau, which is larger and 
better fruit. 
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{ Midland Farmer.] 

Mr. J. A, Smith, a western dairyman, 
| writing of the importance of the feed and 
proper treatment of dairy cows, gives some 
excellent suggestions on this topic. He 
|says that dairymen are often surprised at 
| the light weight of their milk the next morn- | 
|ing after a cold rainstorm, through which | 
| their cows have suffered unstabled, and it is 
| only a natural result of such treatment. The | 
|eow does not eat as much, for one thing; 
land another is, part of what she does eat | 
| goes to repair the waste of her system in) 
| withstanding the effects of the storm, and | 
|that keeps a per cent. out ef the milk pail, | 
until she has recovered from the effects of 
|such exposure. Tt is also true that & vow, 
| affected by short feed or painful exposure, 
| not only loses in the quantity of her yield of 
| milk, but in the amount ef fatty matter it | 
| contains. In a word, nature has 30 organ- 
ised the cow that she revenges herself on 
her owner’s poeket, for ecrusi neglect and 
short feed; and a farmer might just as well 
try to dudge taxes and death as to risk the 
unwise treatment of a cew. In point of 
fact, when thus treated, she takes the first 
and gives the owner what skim milk she 
cannot assimilate. The only way to get 4 
profit out of her is to fill her so full that she 
rune over, and take the surplus for your 
gold mine. 








carThe Swiss cow is large bodied, but 
fine boned, of the style of a shorthorn ; the 
horns are light, short, clear and tipped with 
blaek ; the color is chestnut brown, mixed 
with white ; the nose, t-ngue, hoofs and 
switch are black; a mealy colored band 
surrounds the black nose: the udder and 
teats are large and well formed, and while 
they differ to a great extent from our com- 
mon notions about the right form which 
cow should have, yet they are excellent and 
profitable cows, yielding twenty to twenty- 
five quarts of milk daily, and the milk is 
rich in butter of an excellent quality. The 
skin is yellow, soft, elastic and covered with 
soft, silky hair; they carry remarkable es- 
cutcheons and are extremely even in ap- 
pearance showing careful and good breed- 
ing, for a consideratle length of time. [Ex. 
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CARP CULTURE. 


[Milton P. Peirec, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


It must be apparent to the mass of inte!- 
ligent and observing people, that Carp Cul- 
ture, when conducted in a systematic man- 
ner, will be a simple, interesting and profit- 
able industry, requiring comparatively small 
capital and entailing insignificant risk. It 
can be conducted on every imaginable scale, 
from the fraction of an acre up to the larg- 
eat tracts that can be flooded. Itia known 
that nearly it not quite twenty thousand 
people in this country have already com- 
menced the business—mainly however, by 
the simple planting of a few Carp in such 
waters as chance to be accessible. The 
mass of these people will not attain success 
in the business, for reasons which appear in 
the body of this monograph. Farmers and 
ruralists generally, who have even limited 
aquatic facilities, can as readily engage im 
this business as that of raising poultry. 

It must be svident to the observer of cur- 
rent events that Carp Culture is rapidly ac- 
quiring the dignity of aregularly established 
industry in this country, which must soon 
become an important factor in the problem 
of our future food supply. It requires but 
slight attention, and is far more profitable, 
acre for acre, than any other known indus- 
try. 

It is practicable to raise one ton to the 
acre of area annually. 
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(Orange County Farmer.) 


The nectar, or saccharine juices drawn 
from flowers by bees does not enter in the 
smaller stomach of the bee, where the proc 
ess of actual digestion is carried on, but in- 
tothe larger stomach, which serves as a 
storehouse. The juices undergo a slight 
change chemically, but it is neither a ter- 
mentation nor digestion, and it is not suffi- 
cient to destroy the flavor of the flower from 
which the nectar is drawn, nor to destroy 
the character of the saccharine juice. The 
change seems to be simply what is necessary 
to blend the juices thoroughly and to make 
a homogeneous syrup of them. White cio- 
ver, buckwheat, the lindensand other flow- 
ers impart their characteristic odor to honey 
drawn from them. Honey contains grape 
sugar, manna, gum mucilage, wax, pollen, 
acid and odoriferous substances, and any 
very great change in such a compound 
would result in such reactions as would 
destroy the odors of the fiowers from whach 
the nectar is drawn, 


tg The Farmand Girden learns from a 
correspondent that the best method of stor- 
ing sweet potatoes is to cover the bottom of 
a box or barrel with dust to the depth of 


potatoes so that do not toush each oth- 
er. Then cover = _, add another 
layer of potatoes ust, 80 continue 
till the receptacle is filled. Many experi- 
ments have been tried by the writer, and he 
bas selected this mode as the best, 





THE TREATMENT OF DAIRY COWS. | 


three inches, and on this place « layer of |i 
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THE TRAINING AND GHARACTER 
OF HORSES. 

The following froma recent uumber of 
that useful and practical publicgtion, The 
Phrenologieal Journal, witl be of in- | 
terest, and suggestive in : 
management of horses : 

“Of our domestic animals none occupy 
more attention than the horse, and alto- 
gether there is no subject with which 
society is supposed to be more familiar, yet 
when it is a question of positive knowledge 
fora given parpose very few are able to 
meet the case—even among farmers and 
stock raisers we would scarcely find two 
who would agree entirely on the training or 
education of a horse having a certain trait 
or disposition. On the farm the treatment 
of this most useful companion of man is for 
the most part irregular, injudicious, and very 
often absolutely cruel; and the wonder is 
that the colt develops into a condition of 
docility, patience, and usefulness, which is 


Fig. 1.—Highest Type of Intelligence. 


rather typical than otherwise of the horse 
generally. With his highly organized brain, 
sensitive temperament, great strength, capa- 
bilities of resistance, the horse by appropri- 
ate training could be rendered much more 
efficient than he averages. This is shown 
by occasionally meeting with a noble speci- 
men of the equine family which has fallen 
into considerate hands, and the capabilities 
of intelligence in such a oase are astonigh- 
| ing, and the sarcastic remark which is often 
|heard, ‘That horse knows more than his 
| master,’ seems warranted. The deficiencies 
| in horse-training generally arise from a lack 
of understanding of the nature of the ani- 
mai, and without such an understanding it 
is impossible to set on foot a system which 
shall be definite and efficient. Mr. Dennis 
Magner, whose reputation as @ horse-trainer 
is very extensive in this country, states that 
* There are three natural difficulties which 
present themselves in the outset of a horse’s 
education. First, the horse is much stronger 
than man, and this fact the animal is intelli- 


gent enough to peresive very prompuy ; aud 





pulled. Or in teaching to back, if after the 
command were given the reins were pulled 


Fig. 4.—Doeile, Kind, and [nteliigent. 


upon sufficiently to force him backward, he 
would after a few repetitions learn to back 
freely of his own accord at the word, to 
avoid the unpleasant effect of the pulling.’ 

“In further illustration of this principle, 
Mr. Magner goes on to say how a horse may 
he taught a few tricks. If it is desired to 
teach a horse to make a bow, for instance, 
first prick him lightly on the back with a 
pin, and repeat this until in his efforts to 
avoid the annoyance he drops his head, then 
instantly stop the pricking and caress him; 
repeat the pricking until he has again 
dropped his head, then caress him and give 
him something of which he is fond; con- 
tinue this method until at the instant the 
motion is made toward the back he wil! drop 
hishead. To teach him to kick up, simply 
prick him on the rump until there is an in- 
dication to kick up, when, as before, stop 
and caress him; so repeat until the least 
motion towards the rump leads to the effect 
desired. Tesching any kind of trick the 
principle isthe same, the difference being 
only that instead of a pin other means suita- 
ble to the case must be used. To teach 
tricks by the word would be necessary to re 
peat the command and associate the act 
with it. Care should always be taken against 


strength of his owner to keep in training. 
He is spirited, excitable, and ‘ off the handle’ 
often. Fig. 4 is a good fellow, docile, yet 
possessing spirit and intelligence—the horse 
for the family that will be kind to and ap- 
Preciative of him, Fig. 5 requires a gentle, 
but strong hand. A ‘high-strung,’ nervous 
fellow is he—needing no whip or spur, but 
will‘ go’ while he can pores | Fig. 5 is a 
very sensitive animal; flies and mosquitos 
annoy him greatly ; his skin is thin and his 
bleod hot. In Fig. 6 we havea specimen of 
the heavy, stupid horse; the one that 
* any one can » but is rarely drive 

a walk, or a very sluggish infrequent ‘ lope.’ 
He’s the horse to try the patience of a saint, 
when a little behind time for the train. Fig. 
7 requires an exceptionally good driver to 
manage him ; he must be watched or some 
dangerous trick of his msy suddeuly aston- 
ish the owner. He’ll nab the unwary by- 
stander on the shoulder, or perhaps seem 
disposed to make a brief luncheon of his hat. 
He has a wild-looking eye, and the head-lock 


(lk 


Fig. 7.—Very Excitable and Incorrigible. 


falls in an unsteady corkscrew way down 
over his forehead, in itself suggestive of un- 
trustworthiness. Compare Figs. 1 or 4 with 
Figs. 2,5, 6 and 7, and see how wide the 
differences of character shown even by en- 
gravinge, 
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| The Poultry Fnterest 


FEEDING POULTRY TO PRODUCE 
EGGS. 


[New York World.] 
A correspondent writes that his chickens 
are in good condition and have the free run 





of the barnyard and farm, but are not lay- 
ing eggs, although the season for laying is 
at hand. He asks what he shail feed to his 
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WILD FLOWERS OF THE POETS. 
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NUMBER XIII. 


BY W. 8. HARRIS, 


“The summer warmth has left the sky, 
The summer songs have died away ; 
And, withered, in the footpaths lie 
The fallen leaves, but yesterday 
With raby and with topaz gay. 


The grass is browning on the hills; 
No pale, belated flowers recall 

The astral fringes of the rills, 
And drearily the dead vines fall, 
Frost-blackened, from the roadside wall. 


Yet, through the gray and somber wood, 
Against the dusk of fir and pine, 

Last of their floral sisterhood, 
The hasel’s yellow blossoms shine, 
The tawny gold of Afric’s mine! 


Small beauty hath my unsung flower, 
For spring to own or summer hail; 
But, in the seasen’s saddest hour, 
To skies that weep and winds that wail 
Its glad surprisals never fail.” 
Thus beautifully sings 
Whittier in describing the 


our beloved 
Witch-Hazel, 

the last of New England’s autumn flowers, 

which seem to open, like the chestnut burs, 

in the frosts of autumn that kill all the other 

late flowers. 

The witch-hazel is a large shrub with 
rather slender forked stems ten feet high, 
and is found in damp, rocky woods. Occa- 
sionally a bush may be found in blossom in 
September while its leaves are still green; 
others put forth their flowers while covered 





en shades; but commonly the flowers do not 
open until the leaves have fallen, and the 
branches are entirely bare. October is their 
wnonth of blossoming, but the flowers are to 
be found in November, even as late as the 
middle or the twentieth of the month. 





with leaves that have turned to bright gold. | 


Eorrespondence. 


Written capresetysorthe Massachusetts Ploughman 
FASHIONS IN COLORS OF CATTLE. 


BY JOHN DIMON, 


To the Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 
Having been for the past thirty years very 
much interested in the breeding, selling, 
handling and doctoring of farm stock of all 
kinds, and especially cattle or “ Neat stock,’ 
or in other words animals of the Bovine 
race, I have had an opportunity of witness. 
ing many changes in colors as well as breeds. 
It is not my purpose in this article to say 
any more of breeds than possible to give my 
views as to colors and their fashions. When 
I first enlisted in the ranks of cattle-men, the 
stately Shorthorn was either miik white or 
roan incolor. But his fashionable breeding 
has gradually changed him to a deep red 
with but very little white; and cattle of this 
breed at the present day that have the mis- 
fortune to be born white and if bulls, their 
lives usually end in veal. While kis roan 
relative, if of the masculine gender, usually 
shares his white brother's fate. For no 
Shorthorn breeder of the present day will 
breed from a white bull; and but very few 
care to breed from a roan. Then of the 
Devons—the oldest breed of cattle in our 
country. My earliest remembered fashiona- 
ble color of this breed, was a very dark red 
with still darker faces, some being almost 
black faced. Fashion gradually done away 
with the dark faces, but retained the very 
dark or “ Devon red” color for the whole 
animal excepting the white switch or bush of 
the tail. But fashion was not content to 
stop even there. it has gradually shaded the 
color of the most fashionable Devon of to- 
| day toa much lighter shade of red than that 
| of twenty years ago. As to the fashionable 
| colors of the Jersey, when my attention was 
first called to this then new breed of butter 





| stock in 1856, I was told that all animals to 


be pure in this blood should carry a white 


The flowers are not more unique in their | switch, and should have more or leas white 
season of appearing than in their form and ™4rkings on her body and legs, And for 
aspect. They are produced in little clusters|™®"Y years the most fashionable color for 

of three or four together, scattered along | *he Jersey was fawn and white with white 

| the bare branches, and are ot peculiar shape. switches. And then the fashion changed to 
| before they have lost condition by moulting,| Their four petals, light yellow in color, |® solid color and all fashionable Jerseys 
|be 2 should, unless Hamburghs or Brahmas, | 


poultry to produce eggs. ‘The query is an} 
| opportune one and the reply may be of gen- 
| eral interest. 

Before considering the question of food, it 
| may be well to state that so soon as old 
fowls have ceased laying in the autumn, and 


they should, un Bembanghe or Brokme three-quarters of an inch long and very | Must have a black switch and black tongue, 
either killed orsold off and replaced by | : : and to such a t i ion i 
sullen hetaieet tp. Seach on teat. whieh narrow, spread out from the center in the ch an extent was this fashion in 


Pig. 6. and Ob 








if he can impose it to improper treatinent he 


is likely to do it and thus resist the gontrol | one trick at atime should be impressed 


Fig. 2.—Vicious and Treacherous, 
of his master, and whatever gain there is on 
his part in such resistance, a him 
to further impatience of control, an finally 
he may become unmanageable and vicious. 

“*The second difficulty arises from his 
methods of reasoning, which must be intelli- 

ently exercissd so as to prevent his becom- 
ing excited or frightened at boys and sounds 
with which he is brought in eontact. 
Through his active senses of sight, hearing, 
and feeling he must be instructed with re- 
gerd to their innocent character, 

“Third, it must be appreciated that a 
horse can not understand the meaning of 
words of commend, except so far es he js 
taught to assosiate them with sotions; con- 
sequently, it is not to be expected that he 
will know what he is required to do unless 
taught and shown in a way that he can 
clearly comprehend. We see, for example,’ 
says Mr. Magner, ‘that it @ horse learn to 
pull away, break his halter, resist the black- 
smith in shoeing, or run away, he will be en- 
couraged to do so afterward, and the habit 
may become fixed. On the other hand, when 
a colt is first haltered, no matter how hard 
he may resist, if compelled at length to sub- 
mit, he will be likely not only to follow with- 
out restraint, but will continue to do so 
afterward; also when the feet are taken up 
and handled until an operation 1s quietly 
submitted to, or such restraint is brought 
upon the mouth as will overcome the gee 
of resistance, he will not only submit for the 
time, but if the teaching be applied properly, 
inclination to resist afterward will be quite 
overcome,’ 

* The principle of this reasoning ies as 
wel, to other habits of the horse. all 
other animals of the herbivorous he is 
naturally subject to the domination of man, 
and so susceptible to training; this subjec- 
tion is illustrated in every type of horse, it 
does not matter how wild or vicious he may 
be, if his treatment be such as properly oon- 


Fig. 8.—Willful and Spirited. © 


siders organization; in other words, is 
founded es a thorough understanding of 
the horse nature. Having become once im- 
pressed by the superior power of his master 
through the element of fear, his fear over- 
come and supplemented by kind treatment 
he will not only exhibit submission without 
the ure of force or restraint, but he qill re- 
main so if not abused or excited. The horse 
is ever subject to disturbance by the occur- 
ence of unusual sounds, 
which arise from something in contact with 
especially 


fear or resistance, and he will 
afraid of it ever afterward. 
should be brought slowly and 
horae’s notice; he should be 
smell and feel of it, then it can 

laced on or around him without causing the 
east fear. It does not matter whether while 
in harness the cross-piece falls across the 
quarters, or an umbrella is raised or 
the whistle of a steam engine is if the 
horse have been shown or i 





| illustrations (Fig. 1 or Fig. 4) can be readily | 


| will have moulted early. These pullets,| frm of @ square cross, but are usually color carried, that we hear of American im- 
confusing or exciting the animal, and but | With proper food and housing, will all pro-| crumpled and curled. These petals in the Porters of Jerseys, while on the Island of 
duce eggs by November. When fowls are bud are each separately coiled up in a ball Jersey selecting cows to be found lying flat 
kept for eggs it is essertial to success thet | fom the tip down, the end being rolled over “Pn their backs under cows presented for 
every autumn the stovk be replaced with | si thelr examination ( uok . 

| pullets hatched early in the spring. By no| ‘toward the center of the flower, and they | *e eatin taniprhinay ad any white 
}other means can eggs be relied on. The unroll when the flowers expand in just the | hairs secreted anywhere that might possibly 


promp'ly than others, and mere can be ex- only exception to this rule is in the case of| same way that the fern leaves uxcoil from a COMtaminate her as a breeder of fashionable 
pected in the way of performance from some Cochins, Brahmas or Hamburghs, which | .01) in the spring, | stock. 


to have prompt obedience at the word of | Will lay through winter up to their second } The fi ” | But the color fashi tJ — ' 
. - | and sometimes their third year. , he flowers possess a peculiar and subtle | ashion of Jerseys has again 
commend. Such an animal as the one in the | changed, and we now find the broken colored 


A judicious system of feeding is essential fragrance which is like that of no others. : 
There is danger in overfeeding.| When passing near blossoming witch-hazei | 24 white marked ones bringing the highest 


For the exe- | in winter. 
bushes at nightfall, the air is found to be | Prices in our markets. While some of our 


upon him, the process being carefully and 
slowly repeated until no mistake is made. 
Of course, as horses differ much in intelli- 
gence, some will require their lessons more 


taught to do unusual things, 


cution of ang trick or movement the exact | A fat hen is not only subject to disease but | 


signal or word 
in teaching it should always be repeated ; 
the tone or pitch of the voice should be 
carefully regarded, otherwise the horse may 
mistake on the instant what is wanted of 
him, and consequently be unable to obey. 
Such sn animal asthat in Fig. 3 or Fig. 7 
would test the patience of any trainer; bed 
habits, cunning, and vicious action are to be 
expected from such a physiognomy. But 
the defects of organization in such animals 
are usually increased by bad treatment. 
“The principle of kindness in training is 
potent in relation to a horse just as it is in 
relation to our influence upon our human 
brothers. If a man, for instance, were 
strong enough to take a bully by the 
shoulders and shake him so thoroughly os 


Fig. 6.—Slow, Dull, Obtuse. 


to show him that he had power to control 
him as he pleased, and then afterward treat 
him with kindness, the effect would be far 
better in establishing a relation of friendship 
and subservience on the part of the bully, 
than if the latter were merely impressed 
that he was kept under, or subjected by dint 
of the superior force ef the other; in truth, 
it is not likely that the rough fellow would 
maintain a very pleasant feeling for his 
superior, if the contest were carried on in 
the presence of others, so that his self-re- 
spect were affected, his low jealousy aroused. 
Ifa man could comrol a horse by putting 
his arms around his body, and thus prevent 
his struggling and becoming excited, and 
until the muscles were entirely relaxed, and 
then further win his confidence by kindness, 
caressing and so on, the subjugation ob- 
tained would be of the most efficient kind ; 
but as there is not strength enough in 
human nature to do this, recourse must be 
had to such means as will approach as near 
in principle to it as possible. if the horse be 
ven such freedom as to encourage his con- 
a in resisting, or if hie willful, vicious 
nature be stimulated by ignorant, abusive 
treatment, and he should inhis excitement 
and fury resist earnestly, despite of the most 
severe punishment, it is no more than should 
be expected, and at the same time we would 
have a manifestation of the real cause to be 
overcome by our treatment. The manifes- 
tation ds from a condition of the brain 
just as mental phenomena in man arise, and 
this condition has been produced by errone- 
ous treatment ; and to secure the desired re- 
sult of submission a method must be put in 
operation for the production of a different 
mental state ; the fear of the animal must be 
checked and modified, and his confidence and 
good-nature gained. In the meantime strong 
physice! means of control are legitimate as 
a temporary expedient, so as to secure that 
ap state which will lead to success. If 
he has been unduly stimulated by tear, then 
the horse should be shown that there is no 
cause for fear; if through certain qualities 
of viciousness, then those qualities should 
be modified through measures which shall 
calm and soothe the brain excitement which 
Kindness will accomplish 


like Fig. 3. We should always give a horse 
some credit for reasor and allow him a little 


understand, will have a similar effect. 
“ reader who is familiar with horses 
recognize in the illustrations traits of 
i uently met with. 
the type of intetligence, High 
ity; while Fig. 2 (from life) 
indicates the vicious and treacherous type, 





whom it is well to be 
wary, is an animal that will tax ('.6 


which it is customary to give | ceases to lay. On the «ther hand fowls are | 


not remunerative unless snfficiently fed. ‘The 


in nitiogen as an egg demands an ample 
and regular supply of adequate food. There 
is one simple rule that always hold good 
with fowls vis., give them as much as they 


begin to feed with indifference the supply 
should be stopped. 

If the fowls have a run of moderate e ,, 
tent, so that they can forage for themselves, 
two meals per day will be found suffisient, 
one in the early morning and the other the 
last thing before they g° to roost. But when 
fowls are kept in confinement they will re- 
quire a scant midday meal. 

The morning meal should consist of soft, 
warm food. Small potatoes and potato peel- 
ings, boiled until soft and mixed with bran, 
or meal slightly scaided, makes an excellent 
soft feed. In mixing soft feed always mix 
it rather dry. The evening meal should be 
of grain. Barley is exeellent, and Indian 
corn may be advantageously given every 
secovd and third day. Buckweat has a 
stimulating effect on the production of eggs, 
and could it be obtained at a cheap enough 
rate would be recommended. Another im- 
portant article of diet is green or vegetable 
food ; give cabbage leaves, turnips, etc., 
in small quantites every day. In addition to 
their regular food it is needful that fowls 
have a supply of lime in one shape or anoth- 
er. Old mortar pounded is excellent, so are 
burnt oyster shells. Never leave the fowls 
without plenty of clean water. 

Nests may be of any form, but are best 
placed on or near the ground. A form of 
nest employed abroad, and advantageous 
because readily cleaned, is a basket shape, 
flat on one side and hung low to a nail in 
the wall. Taese baskets are of wire, hence 
do not harbor vermin. The straw placed in 
the nests should be changed aa often as 
there is any foul or musty smell. 

A change of food at times will be benefi- 
cial. When the weather is warm and the 
production of eggs abundant the food should 
abound in nitrogenous or flesh forming 
material, and not contain tov much starch 
or oil, both of which, being carbonaceous, 
have warmth giving and fattening properties: 
ont in cold weather, when the eges are fewer 
than in summer, less of the nitrogenous 
and more of the carbonaceous food will be 
required, 

One word more. Fowls require some 
portion of animal food; on a wide range 
they will provide this for themselves ; when 
in confinement it must be furnished. Scraps 
from the table are good. Animal food need 
not be given more than three times per 
week,and only in small quantities. If the 
fowls are overfed with meat scraps, the quills 
of the feathers become more or less charged 
with blood, which the birds in time perceive 
and pick at each other’s ; lumage until they 
have tha skin bare. It is well in winter to 
add to the drinking water a few drops of 
sulphate of iron, just enough to impart a 
slight mineral taste ; this will in a measure 
guard against roup and act as a tonic, 

—_—_—_——_—————ae 
SMALL FARMS. 

The United States has many farmers who 
are “land poor ;” they have so much land 
they cannot make a livingon it. When 
they have learned that it is not economy to 
own more land than they can till in the 
most profitable manner, so that it will pay 
for the money expended in keeping it free 
from taxes, weeds and other encumbrances, 
they will have solved the problem of ease in 
a farmer's life. The happiest and thriftiest 
farmers we have ever known lived on farms 
of only ten to one hundred acres—some 
on farms of only ten acres, every foot of 
which was made to count. On the other 
hand, the farmer who has so many broad 
acres that he cannot walk over them daily ; 
where rods of fence corners are never culti- 
vated or made of any use, lives a life of anx- 
iety and worry. His taxes are heavy and 


ng | his crops light. He cannot give reasonably 


thorough cultivation to so much land. Now, 
ifthe farmers who own one hundred acres of 
land will sell half of it and expend the mon- 
ey received for it in cultivating the other 
fifty, getting blooded stock and poultry, 
tertilizers, etc., hecan make each acre pro- 
duce as much as two acres are doing now. 
His :axes will be less, his cares less, and his 





— vastly greater—([American Farm and 
ome, 


filled with the faint odor. The witch-hasel 
| peculiarities and strange habits. It has a 
weird and quaint look, its bare branches 
covered with little clustered feathery flowers, 


the woods witn their pale golden glow. 

| Its fruit is a hard nut-like pod, contain- 
ing two seeds, which require mearly a year 
for their ripening, coming to perfect maturity 
}in September just before the new flowers 
| appear. The shrub is considered by some 
to be worthy of cultivation, and is found in 
| some English gardens. 

| Whittier has immortalized this flower by 
| naming one of his collections of poems ‘or 
| it, from its habit of blossoming late in the 
season. 

Edna Dean Proctor has written :— 

“While the aster blue and the golden-rod 

And immortelles, clustering sweet, 

From Canada down to the sea have spread 

A carpet for her feet; 
And the faint witch-hasel buds unfold, 
Her iatest smile to greet.” 

And Mary N. Prescott says :— 
“When the autumn walks abroad, 
Torches ot the golden-rod 

Burn the livelong day; 
And the birds are flying far 
When witch-hasel’s yellow star 
Lends its little ray.” 

We have watched, through the changing 
seasons, the “passing flower procession” — 
watched them come and go one after an- 
other, from the early blossoms of showery 
April through the green verdure of June, 
and the heat of midsummer with its showy 
bloom, until the last of the procession has 
passed in the frosty days of autumn, 

I have described in these articles only a 
few of the wild flowers of New England, 
those best known and noticed in verse by 
the poets. Scores of other beautiful plants 
are known to the botanist and the lover of 
nature, who see in all the diversity of form 
and color—in all the endless variations of 
leaf, bud, ard flower—some beauty, and 
some attractive features in each one. 

How wonderful is the diversity and variety 
seen in the vegetable kingdom, yet all con- 
sistent with the system and plan which runs 
through the whole. How infinite in wisdom 
and skill is the Hand that formed these 
wonderfully various forms of plant life, and 
clothed the earth with beauty. 

“Wondrous truths, and manifold as wondrous, 

God has writien in those stars above; 

But not less in the bright flowerets under us, 

Stands the revelation of his love.’ 

I can not better close this article on the 
wild flowers of the poets than with the 
words of the holy Book, 

“He hath made everything beautiful in his time.’ 

Windham, N. H., Nov. 1883, 


MUCK BEDDING FOR CATTLE. 


(Orange County Farmer.) 


If a dairyman wishes to insure a clean 
stable, and comfort for his cattle, in winter, 
we know of no better way to do so than to 
bed down his stock with black muck from 
the swamps and ditches. It mixes well with 
the manure, and makes one of the most val- 
uable composts. Besides its intrinsic value, 
cattle bedded down once a week with it, 
would be all that is required. It would save 
labor in cleaniag the stables, which ordinar- 
ily is done daily, and would leave the cattle 
in @ much cleaner and healthier condition 
where the ammonia is absorbed, than when 
left neglected to wallow in their own excre- 
tions. A few loads of dry muck, placed 
under shelter, convenient to tne cow stables, 
would add greatly to the manure heap and 
general thrift uf the farm. This is the ex- 
perience of those who have tried it, and all 
should do so wherever practicable, 





|most fashionable bulls of this breed have 


almost daily production of an article so rich | is one of the queerest of plants, having many | White legs and white switches, as is the case 


j|with the noted siree Gilderoy and Hard 
| Trials. 


| I am happy to be able to state that the 


will eat eagerly and no more. When fowls | which, especially in the sunshine, light up solid color crage in Jerseys has given away 


to the color of the skin as well as its quality 
| and the butter records generally proving the 
| broken colors the best; the white marked 
| and white switch Jerseys have again become 
the most fashionable ones. (Witness Coomas- 
see and others.) 

When my first attention was called to the 
Ayrshire breed of cattle in about 1863, the 
colors were black and white, brown and 
| white, or very dark red and white and with 
usually about half as mueh white as of the 
darker color, say about one-third white and 
the white put on in spots. But the fashions 
in Ayrshire colors have gradually changed 
toa bright red, until now itis not uncom- 
mon to see at some of our larger fairs Ayr- 
shire, Shorthorn and Devon, bulls of nearly 
the same color. But the Ayrshire color is 
again changing back to the brownish red 
with more white spots. 

lt behooves a breeder of blood stock to 
pay as much aitention to the color of the 
cattle he breeds, as it does the manufacturer 
to cater to the fashions in color of his goods 
of which these same cattle breeders are to be 
clothed. 

We may want blue this year, while brown 
or grey may be the fashionable color for 
next season. Such is fashion in color as 
well as breeds. ‘The fashion in breeds have 
changed more than that of colors of the vari- 
ous breeds; but of that I may write ia the 
near future. 

Brighton, Mass. 


Hloriguiture, 
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PROTECTING TENDER ROSES. 
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(Viek’s Magasine.) 
Nothing can be finer as a flower or more 
fragrant than some of the hardy sorts of 
roses, which flower only in June, but during 
that brief season of theirs cover themselves 
with bloom. These, however, have little or 


no beauty later in the summer, but appear 
as brown, straggling briers. The more ten- 
er, ever blooming sorts, as they are called, 
reserve both a capacity to renew their 
bloom until arrested by October's cold, and 
a green freshness and brightness of foliage 
and stem, which adds greatly to their ex- 
treme beauty. The question in regard to 
them is how to preserve them from injury 
by the winter. The hybrid perpetuals, or 
remontants, are much planted, because they 
are half hardy ; but they, if not protected, 
suffer so much in ordinarily severe winters 
as to be incapable of yielding perfect flow- 
ecs, Their shallow roots, like those of the 
quince and grape, are harmed by frost unlees 
protected by a mulch of some sort, and their 
more exposed tops are often killed out- 
right, especially if growth has been contin- 
ued rather late. As they, in general, have 
very stiff, erect stems, they will not bend to 
the earth readily, so it is common to tie 
them together loosely, or turn a thick paper 
sack over them. But as the best security is 
found in the bosom ef mother earth, we have 
been in the habit of pegging down, in June, 
each branch that issues Son the collar, so 
that, in November, the whole can be laid 
down quite fiat upon the bare soil, and cov- 
ered with sods ( up) or with branches 
of evergreens. We used to take up the tea 
roses and put them into a cool cellar, where 
they kept very well, but could never re-es- 
tablish themselves after being set out, in 
time to bloom with an effeot at all compara- 
ble to those left in the ground and preserv- 
ed there from winter damage. It is easy to 
lay down and cover the low, slender grow- 
ing teas, but their wood should be ripe, the 





ground kept as bd e— and the 


covering made thick, 





